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EFFECT“OF THE PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


ENTHUSIASTIC EXPRESSION OF PUBLIC FEELING 
AT DRURY LANE LAST NIGHT, 


Dear Mr Tatier,—I have just come from the Theatre. The 
whole audience, after the performance of “ Nettlewig Hall” (which, 
by the bye, has been damned half a dozen times) rose as if by pre- 
vious concert, and amidst cries of “ Reform! Reform !’’ called for 
God save the King. Cheering continued loud and lustily for 
about ten minutes, after which the curtain drew up, and presented 
a crowded stage, among whom were Mrs Waylett, Mr Bedford, and 
(I believe) Miss Pearson. Their appearance was greeted with great 
applause, interrupted, however, by occasional cries of “ Hear, 
hear!” The latter lady sang the first verse (as uncomposedly as 
the suddenness of the occasion would lead one to expect) Bedford 
gave the second, and Mrs Waylett, in her usual pleasing style, sang 
the third, the audience joining in the chorus, in a glorious strain 
6f patriotic discord. 

I am, dear Mr T. 
Your constant Reader, 
Half-past eleven, Friday night. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


VESTER. 








A FORTUNATE RENCONTRE. 

In a gloomy day, in the month of November, a traveller on horse- 
back stopped at the door of an inn in the village of Ruelle, which 
adjoins the park of Malmaison. The hostess went out to receive 
him, aad having given his horse to the stable boy, he ordered din- 
ner. He was shewn into the best room in the house, and the busy 
hostess set about preparing his repast. In a few minutes another 
traveller on horseback stopped at the inn, and also ordered dinner. 
“Tam very sorry that 1 cannot accommodate you, Sir,” said the 
hostess, “but everything we have in the house has been bespoke by 
a gentleman who arrived a few minutes before you.”—‘ Go up 
stairs,” said the traveller, “and tell your guest I shall be obliged 
to him if he will permit me to share his dinner, and I will defray 
my portion of the expense.” The hostess delivered the message to 
the first traveller, who politely replied, “ Tell the gentleman I shall 
be glad of his company, but that it is not my practice to accept 
payment from persons whom I invite to dine with me.” The 
second traveller accordingly went up stairs, and, having expressed 
his acknowledgments for the kind reception he had experienced, 
they both sat down to table. The dinner was as cheerful as could 
be expected, considering the short acquaintance of the parties ; but 
during the dessert, when some excellent wine was placed before 
them, the conversation became more unrestrained, and the second 
traveller ventured to ask his obliging Amphytrion what had brought 
him to that part of the country, where he appeared to be a stranger. 
“I have been ordered here,” he replied, “by the cardinal” [de 
Richelieu).—* By the cardinal!” resumed his companion, in a tone 
of surprise. ‘Pardon my curiosity, Sir, if I inquire whether you 
suppose you have given his eminence any offence ?”—“ By no 
means,” replied the first traveller; “and it is to free myself from 
any such imputation, that I have come here. The fact is, there 
has been published at Rochelle, my native town, a virulent satire 
upon the public conduct and personal character of the cardinal, 
several copies of which have been addressed to the king ; and though 
I never in my life wrote a single word that has appeared in print, I 
am unjustly accused of being the author of this pamphlet. Nothing 
obtains such ready belief as the whisperings of folly and ill-nature ; 
and I have therefore lost no time in obeying the summons of his 
eminence, in the hope of effectually refuting the absurd charge 
that has been brought against me.”—* Sir,” said his companion, 
with an expression of marked anxiety, “ return thanks to provi- 
dence for the fortunate accident which has introduced me to you 
to-day. I also have been summoned hither by the cardinal, and 
for no other purpose, I am convinced, than that of beheading you!” 
A thrill of horror passed through the frame of the person to whom 
these words were addressed. “ Yes, sir,” resumed the speaker, “ I 
again say, my task would have been to behead you. I am the exe- 
cutioner of a neighbouring town; and whenever the cardinal has 





any secret act of vengeance to ay: I receive orders to repair 
to the castle. The particulars 1 have just heard you relate, toge- 
ther with the hour of your appointment here, all convince me, be- 
yond a doubt, that you are marked out asa victim. But fear noth- 
ing; I will secure your escape. Order your horse instantly, and 
go with me. I will acquit myself of the debt of gratitude which 
your courtesy has imposed on me.” 

The horror and alarm of the poor traveller may be more easily 
conceived than described. He instantly ordered the horses to be 
saddled, and having paid the bill, he and his companion set out, 
taking a private way through the wood of Bretard. ‘“ Do you see,’ 
said his guide, as they approached the castle, “ that grated window 
which almost reaches the crannies of the central turret? In that 
dungeon sentences, against which there is no appeal, are pronounced 
and executed, and the mutilated bodies of the victims are hurled 
into the moat below, where they are speedily destroyed by quick- 
lime. Neglect not to observe my instructions. Conceal yourself 
hehind that hedge; and if, within the space of an hour, you see a 
light glimmering at the window which I have pointed out, then you 
may conclude that [ am ordered here to execute vengeance on 
another; but if, on the contrary, you see no light, rely on it that 
you yourself are the intended victim. In that case, lose not a 
moment. Profit by the darkness of the night and the swiftness of 
your horse. Gain the frontier, and then plead your cause as you 
think fit. But permit me to tell you, that it is absurd to seek to 
justify yourself against the imputation of an offence which you have 
not committed ; for, where despotism reigns, law and justice are 
powerless.” Having expressed unbounded gratitude to his tutelary 
saint, the traveller withdrew to his hiding-place. The suspicions of 
the cardinal’s agent were correct. No light = at the window 
of the turret; and at the expiration of the hour the traveller 
gallopped off. He immediately quitted France, and did not venture 
back until after the death of the cardinal. On returning to his 
native country, his first business was to visit the inn of Ruelle, and 
to make enquiries respecting his benefactor, who, however, had not 
been seen or heard of for several years. He then related his 
adventure, which has since become a local tradition, and has con- 
ferred celebrity on the inn of Ruelle, known by the name of the 
Cheval Blanc. The room in which the two travellers dined is 
shown to this day, and is called Ja salle de bon secours.—Journal 
of a Nobleman. 


ANECDOTE OF THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

After supper I again joined the Prince de Ligne, whom I met in 
one of the ball-rooms, admiring the dancing of some of the ladies 
of the tournament. ‘ Observe,” said I to him, “ how beautiful the 
Countess Rezewouski looks this evening: the elegance of her dress 
is rivalled only by the charms and graces of her person.”—‘ To 
see her surrounded by all this splendour and og eal said the 
Prince, “ you would not suppose her to be the heroine of one of 
the most extraordinary adventures of this extraordinary age; but I 
can assure you that a prison was her cradle, and a poor laundress’s 
garret her first school.” As I expressed some surprise on hearing 
this, he added, drawing me aside, “ Come this way, and I will relate 
to you an episode*of her life, which I have heard twenty times 
from her own lips.—At that period of the reign of terror, when 
France was covered with scaffolds, Princess Fanny Lubomirska, 
who was as celebrated for beauty as she was illustrious by birth, 
resided in Paris. She had with her her only daughter Rosalie, who 
was then five years of age; and for her safety she confidently relied 
on the sacred law of nations. She was, however, denounced to the 
revolutionary committee, on the charge of conspiring against the 
republic, and arraigned before that sanguinary tribunal: to be sus- 
pected, accused, and condemned to death, was in a few days the 
fate of the unfortunate victim. During her imprisonment in the 
Conciergerie she was separated from all her servants, but she was 
allowed to have her daughter with her; and the day on which she 
was carried to the scaffold, she recommended Rosalie to the care 
of some of her fellow-prisoners. But the latter, in their turns, 
speedily experienced the same fate as the Princess, and left Rosalie 
as a dying bequest to their companions in misfortune. The poor 
child was at length consigned to the charitable care of the laundress 
of the prison, whose name was Bertot. This poor woman, though 
she had five children of her own to maintain, generously took 
charge of the poor orphan, and removed her from the prison to her 
own obscure lodging. Rosalie, who was now consigned to a sphere 
of life very different from that which fate had marked out for her, 
was alike remarkable for her beauty and amiable disposition. She 
diligently assisted her benefactress in her domestic occupations, and 
her adopted mother cherished the same affection for her as for her 
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own children. The reign of blood had ceased, and the list of the 
victims, which was at that period published throughout Europe, 
informed the friends of the Countess, that in a ‘country which was 
called free, an illustrious Polish lady had paid the forfeit of her 
head for her imprudent confidence in a misguided people. 

On being made acquainted with the horrible intelligence, Count 
Rezewouski, the princess’s brother, hastened to Paris, where, with 
the assistance of the magisterial authorities, he actively endea- 
voured to discover the daughter of his unfortunate sister. For 
several weeks, however, his efforts were unavailing: advertise- 
ments, promises of reward, nothing had been neglected. But the 
advertisements never reached the eye of the poor laundress, and 
the jailer of the Conciergerie, the only person who could give him 
any account of the orphan, was dead, and had had two successors. 
The count almost relinquished every hope of attaining his object, 
and began to fear that misery had hastened the death of his niece. 
However, Rosalie’s trials were drawing to a close: it happened 
that the laundress of the Conciergerie, also washed for the hotel 
Grange Batelliere, where the count had put up on his arrival at 
Paris. One morning, when Rosalie, accompanied by her adopted 
mother, brought home some linen to the hotel, the count saw her 
as she crossed the court-yard. He was struck with her beauty, 
and thought he could trace in her features some resemblance to 
those of his sister. “ What is your name, my little girl ?”’ said he. 
** Rosalie.”—** Rosalie!” repeated the count, with surprise. “My 
good woman,”’ continued he, addressing himself to the lanndress, is 
this your child ?’—‘* I might say she is mine, sir, for I have 
brought her up since she was five years old: however, I am not her 
mother, she is the daughter of a lady, who died a prisoner in the 
Conciergerie, and she has now neither father nor mother.”—“ 
lady, who was a prisoner in the Conciergerie ?’”—* Yes, sir, and a 
lady of quality, too; but she was guillotined like many others, by 
Robespierre.” The count no longer doubted that his niece stood 
before him. He immediately addressed Rosalie in the Polish 
language, the accents of which revived all the impressions of her 
childhood. She burst into tears, and running into the arms of the 
count, she exclaimed, “ [ understand you, sir, 1 understand you, 
that is the language that my mother used to speak!” The count 
pressed the child to his bosom, saying, “ Have I at length found 
thee, Rosalie! the child of my beloved sister!” Then turning to 
the laundress, who stood motionless with surprise, he said, “ Ber- 
tot, continue still to be her mother—she shall not leave you. 
She has been a part of your family,—you shall henceforth bea 
part of hers. Rosalie shall now begin to share her bettered 
fortune with you !”’ With these words he put into her hand a purse 
of gold, and desired her to remove, with her children, to 
the hotel Grange Battelliere. A few days afterwards he left 


related my adventure, which, in spite of my distress, appeared to her 
so irresistibly comic, that she burst into a fit of laughter. When 
her merriment had somewhat subsided, she promised, with her 
natural kindness of heart, to intercede with the Consul in my 
behalf. But knowing her husband’s irascible temper, she advised 
me to keep out of the way, until she should have an opportunity of 
appeasing him, which to her was no very difficult task, for at that 
time Napoleon loved her most tenderly. Indeed her angelic dis- 
position always gave her a powerful ascendancy over him, and she 
was frequently the means of averting those acts of violence to 
which his ungovernable temper would otherwise have driven him. 
On my return home, I found lying on my table an order not to 
appear again at the Tuileries; and it was during my temporary 
retirement that I finished the portrait you were just now looking at, 
Madame Bonaparte, on presenting it to the Consul, obtained my 
pardon, and my recall to court. The first time Bonaparte saw me 
after this affair was in Josephine’s apartments, and, stepping up to 
me goodnaturedly, he patted me on the cheek, saying, “ Really, 
Sir, if people will play tricks, they ought at least to do them cle. 
verly.”—* Mon Dieu,” said Josephine laughing, “ if you had seen 
his look of terror when he first presented himself to me, you would 
have thought’ him sufficiently punished for his intended feat of 
agility.’— The same. 
LOVE CHANGING SIDES. 

Count Pletenberg was enjoined by his uncle’s will to marry, 
before he had completed his twenty-fifth year, a young lady of noble 
descent ; and if he failed to do this, he was to forfeit the whole in- 
heritance which, fulfilling that condition, he was to enjoy. Being 
reminded of this clause in the will, by his steward, at a period when 
he had no time to lose, the count commenced a diligent search after 
a bride. All his friends were set to work, and after a few days’ 
search, their choice fell upon Mademoiselle Adelaide de Gallem- 
berg. The decayed fortunes of the young lady’s family made the 
proposal a desirable one, and, accordingly, the preliminaries were 
settled without delay ; after which, the count repaired to Neustadt 
to pay his respects to his future spouse, who was still in a convent 
there for the completion of her education. Adelaide was only fif- 
teen ; it had been intimated to her that she was to be immediately 
united to a handsome young man, possessing an immense fortune, and 
with it, sovereign power ;—her imagination had been so much ex- 
cited by these representations, that she became deeply enamoured 
of the count, the first moment she saw him. Notwithstanding her 
extreme beauty, however, the count himself considered the union 
only as an affair of necessity. Soon after his marriage, therefore, 
he left his wife under the care of her governess, and the guidance 
|of her mother. He plunged into every kind of dissipation, gloried 





Paris to return to Poland, whither Bertot and her family accom- 
panied Rosalie. The children of the laundress were brought up 
under the eyes of the Count. The boys were placed at the Univer- 
sity of Wilna, and afterwards having entered the Polish army, they 
became the aides-de-camp of Prince Poniatowski; and the girls, to 
whom handsome portions were given, married Polish gentlemen. 
The beautiful Countess Rosalie, who is very naturally the object of 
your admiration, married her cousin, Count Rezewouski. Since, 
happiness has spread its golden veil over her destiny: her benefac- 
tress, the estimable Bertot, continues to reside with her, and the 
Countess, who loves her as a mother, calls her her Providence.” 
This, added the Prince, is an anecdote that deserves to be engraven 
on the hearts of all women.— The same. 


NAPOLEON A FORMIDABLE PLAYMATE. 

After making a few visits, we called on Isabey, to see his fine collec- 
tion of portraits * * * * I saw also a likeness of the Prince de Ligne, 
animated by all the fine expression of the original, and a full-length 
of Napoleon himself, walking in the gardens of Malmaison. “ ‘Then 
he really had the habit of walking with his arms crossed in this 
manner ?” said I.—* Unquestionably,” replied Isabey, “ and that, 


together with his other remarkable habit of stooping his head, at | 


one time well nigh proved fatal to me. During the consulate, I 
had been dining one day with some of Bonaparte’s young aides-de- 
camp at Malmaison. After dinner, we went on the lawn fronting 
the chateau, to play at leap-frog: you know that was a favourite 
college game of ours. I had leaped over the heads of several of my 
companions, when, a little further on, between an avenue of trees, 
I saw another, apparently waiting for me, in the requisite position. 
Thinking I had not yet completed my task, I ran forward, but 
unfortunately missed my mark, springing only to the height of his 
neck. I knocked him down, and we both rolled along the grass to 
the distance of at least ten yards. What was my horror on 
discovering that the victim of my unlucky blunder was no other than 
Bonaparte himself! 
the possibility of a fall; and this first lesson was naturally calcu- 
lated to rouse his indignation to the utmost degree. Foaming with 
rage, he drew his sword, and had I not proved myself a better run- 
ner than a leaper, I have no doubt but he would soon have made an 
end of me. He pursued me as far as the ditch, which I speedily 
cleared, and fortunately for me, he did not think fit to follow my 
example. I proceeded straight to Paris, and so great was my alarm, 
that I scarcely ventured to look behind me until I reached the 
gates of the Tuileries, I immediately ascended to Madame Bona- 
parte’s apartments, for the persons of the household were accus- 
tomed to admit me at all times. On seeing my agitation, Josephine 
at first concluded that I was the bearer of some fatal news. I 


in his excesses, and openly exulted in his unfeeling conduct towards 
| his young and lovely wife. She suffered without complaint, and 
| answered only by tears to the consolations offered her. By the 
| exercise of every domestic virtue, by resignation, and the most de- 
| voted attachment, she hoped in time to win the heart, of the pos- 
| session of which she thought herself deserving. But her hopes 
| were vain; and rather than continue to endure the wretchedness of 

beholding every day the man who made so cold a return to her 
| affections, she solicited and obtained his permission, at the age of 
eighteen, to retire to one of his estates in Bohemia. Misfortune 
operates on elevated minds, as the storm does on the atmosphere, 
which it purifies. During the many years that she lived in this 
solitude, she devoted herself to the continual exercises of piety and 
charity. The count, having exhausted every enjoyment that Vienna 
could afford, travelled in search of new ones. Thus fourteen years 
elapsed ; when at last Count Pletenberg became weary of his dissi- 
pated life, and thought of his country and his wife. He repaired 
to Bohemia, and beheld once more the woman to whom he had 
| been united by the most sacred vows. He found the countess still 
|in her bloom. Time and reflection had soothed her sorrows ; 
| and in the tranquil life she had led, her personal charms had pre- 
served their primitive freshness. The most extraordinary part of 
the story is, that Pletenberg now fell desperately in love with his 
wife. But time had operated very differently on the countess ; her 
tenderness was changed to aversion. His dissolute habits had been 
regularly reported to her, by those who wished that they might pro- 
duce on her their due impression; and it was to no purpose that the 
count now resorted to every demonstration of repentance, affection, 
and sincerity. She remained insensible to his entreaties, and to the so- 
licitations of her friends that she would consent to a reconciliation. 
The count urged a visit to Vienna, in the hope that in the tumult of 
festivity, her heart would more easily open itself again to that feeling, 
which formerly it cherished. She consented to accompany him, and 
even to take part with him in all the gaieties which now abound in this 





At that period he had not even dreamed of | splendid capital; but she continues insensible to all the demon. 


strations of his affection, and seems to look upon their present 
fruitless ardour, as a punishment of which he has no right to com- 
plain. The poor man has become an object of ridicule by the 
servile excess of his devotion. Always sighing as at the age of 
eighteen, and as jealous as a sexagenarian, he never moves from her 
side. He is ever taking up her gloves, her handkerchief, &c., and 
pressing them to his bosom in public. But all this tends to in- 
crease the aversion he has raised. Proscribed from the nuptial 
bed, which he had so long disdained, he complains of this rigour in 
prose, and laments his fate in verse. In short, his enthusiasm has 
become so great, that if it continues for any length of time, his 
intellects must become affected by it. You now understand the 
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origin of the extreme paleness in the lady’s countenance, which so 
much attracted your notice. In her situation, there is something 
infinitely more natural in the settled melancholy her face evinces, 
than in a more animated expression —Abridged from the Journal 
of « Nobleman. 








“CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— Napoleon related that a few days before the battle of Auster- 
litz, some agitation had prevailed, particularly in Paris. “ The 
warmth of the court party,” said he, “ had fallen to temperate ; but 
on hearing of my success, they rallied round me as if they had been 
charged by the Cossacks. This is the way of the world.’’—Madame 
Campan. 

— It was a saying of Napoleon’s, that if you but scratched the 
_ skin of a Russian, you would instantly discern the barbarian. 


ANECDOTE oF CurRAN.—One day, when it was known that 
Curran was to make an elaborate speech in Chancery, Lord Clare 
(the then Chancellor of Ireland) brought a large Newfoundland dog 
upon the bench with him ; and during the progress of the argument 
be leant his ear much more to the dog than to the barrister. At 
last, the Chancellor seemed to lose all regard to decency; he turned 
himself quite aside in the most material part of the case, and begun 
in full court to fondle the animal. Curran stopped short. “ Go 
on, go on, Mr Curran,” said Lord Clare. “Oh,” replied Curran, 
“I beg a thousand pardons, my lord; I really took it for granted 
that your lordship was employed in consultation.” 


MIssiONARIES IN OTAHEITE.—It is painful to contemplate the 
great change which has taken place in the habits of the natives 
of Otaheite since the Missionaries have been established there. 
Kotzebue and Captain Beechey both represent the change as a 
melancholy one; and whatever good may have been effected by 
their influence, in the prevention of theft, &c. seems infinitely over- 
balanced by the mischief they have done in other respects. The 
persons who have settled there as Missionaries, appeared to have 
been mere fanatics, having no other object in view than to acquire 
power by the inspiration of fear. The people, formerly cheerful 
and happy, are now melancholy and demure. The most innocent 
recreations are forbidden them; their dramatic amusements, their 
singing, dancing, &c. have wholly ceased. Some English Mission- 
aries (of which there are now six residing in the island) contrived 








to gain over the King, who then governed in peace and tranquillity, | 
but, under the influence of these mistaken men, the King gave | 
orders for the destruction of every memorial of the former worship; | 
the new religion was by order established, and every one who would | 
not embrace it was put to death. “ Streams of blood flowed, whole | 
races were exterminated,” says Kotzebue; “many resolutely met the | 
death they preferred to the renunciation of their ancient faith. Some | 
few escaped by flight to the recesses of the lofty mountains, where 

they still live in seclusion, faithful to the gods of their ancestors.” | 
When the King had thus forced upon his subjects what he called | 
Christianity, he was smitten with an ambition of conquest, that he_ 
might force it upon the neighbouring islands also; but his schemes | 
failed ; he was not only repulsed, but, after some successes, conquered 

by Pomareh, the young King of Tabua, who “ offered the zealot | 
murderer of his innocent subjects as a sacrifice to their manes.” | 
After the death of Pomareh, his successor being yet in his infancy, | 
the Missionaries contrived to get the power entirely into their own 
hands, and are to be considered rather as fanatical tyrants than 
religious or moral instructors. “ The religion taught by these 
Missionaries is not true Christianity. That it was established by 
force, is of itself an evidence against its Christian principle. A 
religion which consists in the eternal repetition of prescribed 
prayers, which forbids every innocent pleasure, and cramps or 
annihilates every mental power, is a libel on the Divine Founder of 
Christianity, the Benign Friend of human kind.” Both the travel-| 
lers above-mentioned speak at some length on this subject, and 
agree in lamenting the melancholy change produced. Their repre- 
sentations are interesting, but too long to extract. The following 
mode of spending the Sunday is from Kotzebue’s ‘ New Voyage 
round the World,’ in 1823, &c. He first describes the beauty of 
the morning, and his surprise at the deadly stillness that reigned on 
shore, ‘ At length we obtained, from the boat sent off to us at 
break of day with provisions, an explanation of this enigma. The 
inhabitants of Tahaiti (Otaheite) were celebrating the Sunday, on 
which account they did not leave their houses, where they lay on 
their bellies, reading the Bible and howling aloud; laying aside 
every species of occupation, they devoted, as they said, the whole 
day to prayer.’—The Captain goes on shore.—* The loud prayer 
of the Tahaiti Christians reached my ears as I approached their 
habitations. All the doors were closed, and not even the children 
allowed to enjoy the beauty of the morning.”’—TIn another part of 
his work this writer says—* Wilson (one of the Missionaries) was 
originally a common sailor, but has zealously devoted himself to 
theology. * * * * * * Besides the English Missionaries, 
some native Tahaitians, after receiving a suitable education, are 
sent to spread Christianity among the islands of the dangerous 
Archipelago. In Russia, a careful education, and diligent study at 
schools and universities, is necessary to qualify any one to be a 
teacher of religion. ‘The London Missionary Society is more easily 
satisfied ; a half-savage, confused by the dogmas of an uneducated 











sailor, is, according to them, perfectly fitted for the sacred office.” 


A Ga.iant Inrormer.—A diligence on the point of passing the 
French frontiers, to enter a neighbouring kingdom, where several 
articles of French manufacture were not admitted, a lady, who was 
one of the passengers, had a fine lace veil concealed about her 
person. One of the passengers who had smuggled articles to a 
large amount with him, unknown to any of the other passen- 
gers, on alighting entered the custom-house, and informed against 
the lady, who in consequence lost her veil. On resuming their seats 
the informer was most violently assailed by all the passengers for 
what he had done. When they had reached a considerable dis- 
tance from the frontier, the informer enquired of the lady the value 
of her loss. “ Nearly a hundred louis,” said she—“ monster that 
you are!” He then gave the lady one of the value of a thousand 
crowns, informing her that his denunciation had turned aside all 
suspicion from himself. The fair traveller was delighted, and cried 
out, in which all the other passengers joined, Charmant Voleur ! 


Extract From Cowper's Letrers.—In the Memoirs of Fuseli, 
lately published, it is said that he corrected the sheets of Cowper’s 
translation of the Iliad. In one of the poet’s letters, printed in 
Mr Hayley’s life of him, this circumstance is mentioned: “I know 
not whether I told you before, or now tell you for the first time, 
that [ am in the hands of a very extraordinary person. He is inti- 
mete with my bookseller, and voluntarily offered his service. I was 
at first doubtful whether to accept it or not, but finding that my 
friends abovesaid were not to be satisfied on any other terms, 
though myself a perfect stranger to the man and his qualifications, 
except as he was recommended by Johnson, I at length consented, 
and have since found great reason to rejoice that I did. I call 
him an extraordinary person, and such he is. For he is not only 
versed in Homer, and accurate in his knowledge of the Greek to a 
degree that entitles him to that appellation, but, though a foreigner, 
is a perfect master of our language, and has exquisite taste in Eng- 
lish poetry. By his assistance, I have improved many passages, 
supplied many oversights, and corrected many mistakes, such as 
will of course escape the most diligent and attentive labourer in 
such awork. I ought to add, because it affords the best assurance 
of his zeal and fidelity, that he does not toil for hire, nor will accept 
of any premium, but has entered on this business merely for his 
amusement. * * * * * F, does me the honour to say 
that the most difficult and the most interesting parts of the poem 
are admirably rendered. But because he did not express himself 
equally pleased with the more pedestrian parts of it, my labour has 
been principally given to the dignification of them.” 


An Exrraorpinary Fact.—Kotzebue, speaking of the Mission 
of Santa Clare, in California, after mentioning a large store, a spa- 
cious dwelling-house for the monks, large gardens, and a large maga- 
zine for the preservation of corn, goes on to speak of the barracks 
in-which the Indian families are lodged, “where each family is 
allowed a space scarcely large enough to enable them to lie down 
to repose.” He then proceeds to describe a building, without an 
windows on the outside, and with only one safely closed door, which 
resembled a prison; and this, he says,—“ proved to be the residence 
appropriated by the monks, the severe guardians of chastity, to the 
young unmarried Indian women, whom they keep under their pecu- 
liar superintendence, making their time useful to the community by 
spinning, weaving, and similar occupations. These dungeons are 
opened two or three times a day, but only to allow the prisoners to 
pass to and from the church. I have occasionally seen the poor 
girls rushing out eagerly to breathe the fresh air, and driven imme- 
diately into the church like a flock of sheep, by an old ragged 
Spaniard armed with a stick. After mass, they are, in the same 
manner, hurried back to their prisons, Yet, notwithstanding all the 
care of the ghostly fathers, the feet of some of these uninviting fair 
ones were cumbered with bars of iron, the penal consequence, as I 
was informed, of detected transgression. Only on their marriage 
are these cloistered virgins allowed to issue from their confinement, 
and associate with their own people in the barracks. Three times 
a-day a bell summons the Indians to their meals, which are prepared 
in large kettles, and served out in portions to each family. They 
are seldom allowed meat; their ordinary and not very wholesome 
food consisting of wheaten flour, maize, peas, and beans, mixed 
together and boiled to a thick soup. The mission of Santa Clara 
contains 1500 male Indians, of whom about one half are married. 
All these men are governed by three monks, and guarded by four 
soldiers and a subaltern officer. Since this force is found sufficient, 
it follows either that the Indians of the mission are happier than 
their free countrymen, or that, no way superior to the domestic 
animals, they are chained by their instincts to the place where their 
food is provided. The first supposition can hardly be well founded. 
Hard labour every day, Sundays only excepted, when labour is 
superseded by prayer; corporal chastisement, imprisonment, and 
fetters on the slightest demonstration of disobedience; unwholc- 
some nourishment, miserable lodging, deprivation of all property, 
and of all the enjoyments of life. These are not boons which 
diffuse content. Many, indeed, of these unfortunate victims prove, 
by their attempts to escape, that their submission is involuntary ; 
but the soldiers, as I have before observed, generally hunt them 
from their place of refuge, and bring them back to undergo the 
severe maa seat their transgression has incurred. To the most 
stupid apathy, then, must the patience of these Indians be ascribed ; 
and in this distinguishing ‘characteristic, they exceed every race of 
men I have ever known, not excepting the degraded natives of 
Terra del Fuego, or Van Dieman’s Land.—Kotzebue’s New Voyage. 


—— 
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THE TATLER. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drvury-Lane.—The Pledge—Nettlewig Hall—And the Ice Witch. 
Covent-GarvDeNn.—Maid of Honour—Two Strings to your Bow.—And Neuha’s 
Cave. 








QueEN’s THEATRE. 

Out of a few notes, great musicians make a wonderful variety of 
sweet sounds. It not seldom happens, that the fewer they are, 
the more original the composition. Dramatists are not in the habit 
of surprising us with an equal diversity in the treatment of charac- 
ters. If you see a footman, for instance, in a play, you know di- 
rectly what relationship he stands in with his master, and his mas- 
ter’s mistress’s maid :—if an old hunks, there is a ward; and if a 
testy old gentleman, there is a young one to plague him. 

Happening the other night to see the conclusion of a little piece, 
the announcement of which we had overlooked, we last night went 
to see the rest of it, being curious to know whether it was possible 
for the author to give us anything about an aunt, a niece, and a 
gallant colonel, that we had not witnessed before: for of such ma- 
terials is this new trifle composed. We found two additions,—one, 
pleasant enough, to wit, a good-humoured grandmother, who pre- 
tends not to know to which of the three the Colonel is making 
love ; the other not so agreeable,—a fondness for talking ‘in sea 
metaphor, on the part of the aunt, who we presume (though we did 
not observe it) is the widow of a sea-captain. Miss WeLus per- 
forms the part of the grandmother very well; andjMrs Giover 
makes, as usual, an admirable jovial plenitude of an aunt. 

For the rest, this very little piece (Three to One) is a mere but- 
terfly ; and we certainly shall not break it upon the wheel. 


ST 











PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Semi-Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 


LA GAZZA LADRA. 
(By Ross1n1.] 
Ninette, a Servant in the family of Fabrizio . . . 





Madame Meric Lalande. 


Lucia, wife of Fabrizio . . . Madame Castelli. 
Fabrizio Vin ito, arich Farmer . . Signor De Angeli. 
Giannetto, Son of Fabrizio, a Young Officer “* - .~ Curioni. 


Fernando Villabella, Father of Ninette ; a ‘Soldier Mr Le Vasseur. 
Magistrate of the Village . . . Signor Santini. 
Pippo, a Country Lad in the service of Fabrizio . Mile Beck. 


Isaac, aJew Pedlar . . . . Signor Deville. 
Antonio, a Goaler; Giorgio, Servant of the Magistrate ; and Gregorio, the Magis- 
trate’s Clerk . . Signor Galli. 


After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Waiter Scott’s Novel of 


KENILWORTH. 
(By M. DesHares.) 
Principal Characters—Mademoiselle Brocard, Mlle Kaniel, Mlle Clara, 
Mile Proche, and Mile Zoe Beaupré. 
In the First Act, Mademoiselle Taglioni will introduce a Pasde Deux, with 
M. Paul, and in the Third, the Tyrolienne. 
ck Monsieur — 
M.Simon, M. ae M. 0’ —_ we 8 
M M. Edouard, bvalwent, Hunt, "an od Mt Paul. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Comedy of 
THE HYPOCRITE. 


(By BickerstarFr.)} 
Old Lady ~~ Mrs C. Jones. Young Lady Lambert, Mrs Orger. 
Charlotte, Miss Chester. Betty, Mrs East. 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr Dowton. 
Sir John Lambert, Mr Andrews. Colonel Lambert, Mr Cooper. 
Seward, Mr Younge. Tipstaff, Mr C. Jones. 
In the course of the Evening, Cherubini’s Overture to “‘ Les Deux Journees ;” 
A. Lee’s Overture to“ The Invincibles ;” 
And Mehul’s Overture to “ La Chasse du Jeune Henri.” 


After which a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 

[Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.] 

The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 
Philippe’ Galliard (aged 109), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. _ yalliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr Benson Hill. 
Hector, Miss Poole. Guillaume, Master R 


To conclude with a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
(Partly from the French, by Mr Poo.e. 
Miss Knibbs, Miss Faucit. Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. Jones. 
Patty Larkins, Mrs Orger. Mr Knibbs, Mr H Mr Thorn 
Jack Humphries, = Liston. Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr Cooper. 
Mr Edgar de Coarcy, Mr Vining. 


Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira 


M. Emile, 


Maw-worm, Mr Liston. Darnley, Mr J. Vining. 


ton, Mr J. Vining. 


ae, ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
The whole of the Music com by Louis Spohr. 
Zemire Mee C by Sir Georce Smarr.) 
a Miss H. Cawse, and Miss lnverarity. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
"Azor, Mr Wilson Scander, Mr Morley. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


‘o conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S. CAVE: OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 


artly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
(By Mr Bad ag sar 
The Music composed by Mr Suetany. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bom owed Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paalo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, “Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


On Monday, The Maid of Honour; The Omnibus; and Neuha’s Cave. 








SURREY THEATRE. 


The Entertainments will commence with the Performances of Herr Von Joel, the 
Human Flageolet; or, German Siffleur. 


After which the Comedy of 


THE BENEVOLENT JEW. 

[By CumMBERLAND.] 
Eliza, Miss Scott. Dorcas, Madame Simon. 
Mrs Goodison, Miss Nicol. 
Sheva, Mr Elliston. Sir Stephen Bertram, Mr D. Pitt. Frederick, Mr C. Hill. 
harles Ratcliffe, Mr Osbaldiston. 


Jabal, Mr Vale. Saunders, Mr Almar. Waiter, Mr Lee. 
Previous to the Comedy, Cherubini’s Grand Overture to ‘‘ Anacreon.’’ 


To be succeeded by the Performances of Michel Boai, assisted by Madame Boai 
and Monsieur els, in the following order. Rondo, Violin, M. Engels. German 
Song, Madame oai. Boai’s Quick March, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 


Mrs Ratcliffe, Mrs Vale. 


To which will be added an entirely new Petite Drama, entitled 
THE COBLER OF MUNICH. 
Liska, Miss Vincent. 
Claus Kellerman, Mr C. Hill. Wynkin Plaus, Mr Vale. 
Steibelt, Mr Lee. Soldiers, &c. 
German Waltz, with Variations, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 


Franz, Mr Rogers. 


Toconclude with the Comic, Local and Musical Entertainment, entitled 


SHAKSPEARE’S FESTIVAL. 
Preceded by Mozart’s Grand Overture to ‘‘ Il] Don Giovanni.” 

Rosalind Arden, Miss Somerville. Anne —e Miss Vincent. 
Miss Simper, Miss Nicol. Sally, Miss Jordan etty, Miss Rumens. 
Mr Shakspeare Arden, Mr Williams. George Hart, Mr Maitland, 
Frederick ee Mr Dibdin Pitt. ¥Guy Colthead, Mr Vak. 

Gaius, Mr Gough. Cauliflower, Mr C. Hill. 
| Glump, Mr Webb. Mortcloth, Mr Asbury. 
In Act I.—A Dance, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE 
The Music by Mr G. Cooke. 


Lady Evergreen, Miss Wells. he Hon. Miss Frankly, Mrs Glover. 
Rose, Miss Ayres. Colonel Faircourt, Mr Forrester. 


After which a New Comic Operetta, to be called, 
PECCADILLOES. 


(By Mr Rarmonp.] 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna "aura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss V emon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 


To which will be added an Original Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
DELUSIONS. 
(By Mr Barnarp } 
Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. 
Frank, Mr Marshall. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. 
Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
(By Mr Haings.]} 

The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French—Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 

Madame Beanvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 

The General, Mr Tilbury. _ Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 

Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 
Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 

Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 

Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 

Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘Il Barbiere,’ Mehul’s Over 
ture to ‘ Les Deux Aveug ‘3, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflite, and Winter’s 

Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle-—The Assassins of Dijon. 


Cospurc Tueatre. — The Basket Maker — 102; or, 
The Veteran’s Progeny—The Black Spider. 


SapLer’s WeEtis.—A Divertissement—The Brothers’ 


of Turin—Love and Laudanum—The Knight of 
Blood. 


Crtry Vaupevitte.—Intrigue—The Breakfast Table— 








On Monday, William Tell ; and the Ice W Witch. 











The Bee Hive—William and Mary. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, at Tue TaTLer Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, 
J. ey Dag meg 
Fladong’s Hotel ; “7 BER’s 
Long Acre ; and by all Selaewesh ovanen 


(to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 


1 Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Fie.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mars, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
id Bond street ; W. Kennatu, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. TURNoUR, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, 


Avdertisements received at Tue TatLer Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. ReyNeLl, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 
42 lane ; and by Messrs C. and W. Rexnest, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Gulden square. 
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